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‘TATLER 


With Sporting, and Country Bouse Supplement. 
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SHOOLBRED'S 


Hospital Furniture 


E i t 
Tottenham Court Road—London—W, 


An A YEAR’S RECORD (1913). 
THUSHAIGd |) crate eee oa eee 
journal ane 
Of 

Society 
and the 
Drama. 


AS IT IS SUPPORTED’ ONLY 
BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


E. G. FAIRHOLME, Chief Secretary, 105, Jermyn Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 


CYDER with FLAVOR SUPERB. 


HENLEY’S 


MADE IN DEVONSHIRE. 


In bottles : Extra Dry, Dry, and Medium Sweet (Buff, Green, and Géfqj Labels). 
In casks: 6 and 10 gallons, Dry and Medium Sweet (Special ‘“‘F’’ Brand). 


Obtainable at all Leading Wine Merchants. 


HENLEY & SON, NEWTON ABBOT & LONDON. 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


UAM-VAR 


FAMOUS SCOTCH WHISKY, 


Used in the Palace and the Shieling. 


INNES & GRIEVE, LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1794. 


BEFORE DECIDING ON EARLY AUTUMN, WINTER, AND SPRING QUARTERS 
Write to G. & E. KIECHLE, Directeurs, Vernet les Bains, France, 
for the Illustr. Brochure (English) of 


VERNET LES BAINS 


SUNNY. NOT WINDY. NOT DAMP. 


The “ Paradise of the Pyrenees,” a most delightful climatic Spa. First-class 
modern Hotels. Up-to-date Bath Establishments (for R heumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Eczema. Bronchitis, etc.) communicating directly with the Hotels. 
Reduced terms from September till January. “Casino, Large Club with 
English Billiards, Ladies’ Bridge Rooms, Orchestra, Theatre, etc. Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Through bookings from London. Through carriage from Paris, 


EVERY _WEPNE oo. Abd het aU ENCE. 


DHE TAPLER. 


Something 
to lean 


The Reliable Family Friend 
of good and long standing. 
Lean on it—rely .on it sin 
100 troubles and emergencies. 
For skin affections—for culti- 
vating a beautiful complexion, 
the old friend 


“VASELINE’ 


(Trade Mark Regd.) S 

is without a peer. For the nursery—pure and harmless. For sunburn—soothing, 
delightful. Carbolated ‘‘ Vaseline,’’ in 6d. Bottles (metal-capped), is best for cuts and 
wounds—best of all antiseptic dressings. Bottles of plain “’ Vaseline,’’ 6d. and 10d. 
If not obtainable locally, any article will be sent Post Free to any address in the United 
Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet, containing 
many household hints and telling all about the “* Vaseline’ Preparations Post Free. 


CHESEBROUGH Mfg. Co.(Cons'd),42, HolbornViaduct, London, E.C. 


Notice 


Y/7E wish to assure the public that 

we have not increased any of 
our prices; and that all orders are being 
done as usual. We would also point 
out that a time like the present, when 


economy of all kinds is both a duty and 


a necessity, the cleaning and dyeing of 


clothes by our process saves the expense 


of buying new. 


Achille Serre 1: 
Hackney Wick, London. 


Ring up ‘‘ East 3710"' (four lines), or write 
for Address of nearest Branch or Agent. 
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EXPIRATION 
OF LEASE 


Prior to ‘Rebuilding. 


SALE of | 
Jewels and Plate 


HANCOCKS’ 


in New Bond Street 


BIH IS SALE provides an opportunity to 
buy the most select DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS and PEARLS 
of rare quality, such as are only to be found 
amongst the stocks of a few leading houses. 


' The Designs have no counterpart in existence, 
and a catalogue is not issued, but full particulars 
will be supplied on enquiry as the Sale proceeds. 


Prices during this Sale have been reduced by 
25 per cent. 


FIANCOCKS &C° 


152, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


(Corner of Bruton Street. Telephone—Gerrerd 1374.) 


SINFECTg, 
°° Np 
NUFACTUP 

rr ctlne 2S 


4 
t 
The regular use of | 


er. SaNITAS. FLUID” 


Se 9 x J 
i GEOR 99 


prevents the Septic 
poisoning caused by 
bad teeth; is the best 

wash for woundsand | 


L arrestsSore Throats, 
f and acts like acharm 
for tender feet and 
spraying sick-rooms 


yiD sores; prevents and 


DISINFECTANT. 
AND AIR PURIFIER 


HE Delta factories, having a good stock of 
leather, are working as usual and hope 
to provide steady employment for their 

workpeople by supplying Delta boots at the 
same prices as before the war. 

Boots particularly suitable for campaigning 
are: Strong Sole Walking Boots, No. 301, 
black, 19/9; No. 204, black, 19/9; No. 205, 
brown, 19/9; these being most serviceable and 
exceedingly comfortable. Should the local 
agents not have the size required, they 
will be pleased to obtain it from the 
factory in 24 hours. 


Letters : 


Lotus Shoe Makers, 
Stafford 


204—19/9 


1037 No rise in Delta prices: 
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Lafayette 
LADY SMITH-DORRIEN 


THE WIFE OF GENERAL SIR H. SMITH-DORRIEN, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED THE LATE GENERAL 
SIR JAMES GRIERSON 

Lady Smith-Dorrien is the daughter of Colonel Schneider of Furness Abbey, and is not only beautiful but a charming and 

successful hostess. It is said that one day she was chaffing Lord Kitchener on his single state. ‘‘I dare not marry,’’ he said. 

“Why not?” asked Lady Smith-Dorrien. 


“ Because,’’ he replied, ““I should always be so disgusted with my own state when 
I thought of General Smith-Dorrien”’ 
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The Letters of Eve 


Being the Correspondence of the Hon. Evelyn Fitzhenry with her friend, the Lady Betty Berkshire. 


200, CURZON STREET, 
MAYFAIR. 


Y DEAR 
BET T Y,— 
At times like 


these I rather 
envy, don’t you, the 
people whose mental 
equipment doesn't 
happen to include an 
imagination. I’ve just 
met a frightfully pretty 
one—they’re very often 
women, you know—and 
talk about the American 


remember Rome as the 
place she bought those 
silk stockings at! She 
was very annoyed with 
the ha’penny morning 
paper which furnishes 
all she needs to ask 
5 in the way of world 
: Hoppe happenings ’cos they’ve 
MISS VIOLET DAMORY been leaving out lately 
Who makes her début at the Queen’s the fashion sketch she 
Hall as a singer to-day. In private likes to study with her 
life she is the wife of Major Abingdon nine o’clock toast and 
Bayley, R.F.A., who 1s at the front tea; and when I let out 
with the Expeditionary Force that just at the moment 
I really didn’t care a 
d——n whether we widened or narrowed or lengthened or 
shortened or what we did in the way of frocks and frills this 
autumn, her lovely blue eyes went as round as the roundest 
saucers, and she fairly gasped at such blasphemy. 


* * * 


he world at war I then discovered: didn’t matter half so 

much as the putting off of all the house parties because of 

it; men facing death in their thousands simply translated itself 

into a tiresome shortage here at home and no one to practise 

“hesitation” with, and that dark cloud of strife and sorrow and 

suffering that for most of us casts its shadow over everything 
just simply hadn’t 


girl who could only. 


not to let imagination 
like a worm feed on 
one’s damask cheek. 
But I’m afraid such 
better, wiser part is not 
for your Eve, not even 
in the interests of her 
appearance. 

* * * 

or it’s all so tremen- 

dous, isn’t it, Betty, 

so tremendous that one 
feels that to take even 
some of it in, to under- 
stand even half of what 
it all means, one must 
brace one’s mental 
energies up to topmost 
point. It’s such a stu- 
pendous bit of history 
we're living through that 
it’s almost beyond mortal 
mind to grasp its full 
significance. One lives 
from hour to hour, and Lallie Charles 
every minute of those THE MARCHIONESS 
hours one is packing CREWE 
away into one’s brain Who at the Queen’s request is acting 
the wonderfullest of as chairman of her Majesty’s collect- 
memories, details of ing committee for the Prince of 
happenings that are Wales’s National Relief Fund 
going to change the 
world. Into a veil of fog our men have marched away, and 
some of us are desolate already, while for the rest there is 
suspense and grinding anxiety and the awfulness of-just sitting 
still and waiting. 


* * 


Fo there’s much we women can do, of course, but there’s an 
awful lot we can’t—which reminds me how very low those 
men-haters are lying now that the sex they despise is doing 
their dirty work for them, aren’t they? And to be as little 
trouble as possible and just as useful as one unobtrusively can 
—that it seems to me is our ré/e just now, don’t you think so? 
We've come right down to the bed-rock of things, there’s no 
getting away from 


touched her. No 
imagination ! 


* Bd 


icture to your- 
self, Betty— 
how good for one’s 
complexion. For, 
you know, imagina- 
tion may be the 
mark of the human 
of the highest 
stamp, but it very 
seldom is of the 
human with the 
handsomest face. 
Poets are rarely 
classic featured, 
haven't you 
noticed, and 
Venuses as a rule 
are quite extra- 
ordinarily stupid. 
Obviously too, of 
course, such times 
don’t make for 
beauty, do they? 
Indeed, beauty 
seems blotted out 
from the world 
and in its place 
there’s blood and 
brutalness and the 
bitterness of part- 
ing and death. So 
perhaps it’s better 
in days like the 


Photographed in a quiet corner of the garden at Hackness, Lord and Lady Ennismore’s ait 
beautiful country seat near Scarborough. Lord Ennismore, Lord Listowel’s eldest son, but It's also—well, 
was formerly in the lst Life Guards and is now a captain in the 3rd Battalion Royal mistaken. For if 


it, and when we 
get to that—well, 
men must work 
and women must 
wait, and try not 
too often to weep. 
We can help at 
these times, and 
in abstract fashion 
faith and fortitude 
and quiet endu- 
rance help a lot 
of course. But we 
can’t take the 
limelight, and we 
mustn’t. For just 
at this moment, 
this great and 
pregnant moment, 
it isn’t we who 
matter. 
* 


Ad talking of 


what women 
can do, I’m not at 
all sorry, by the 
way, that some 
official cold water 
has been sprinkled 
on some of our 
shirt-making, 
muffler-knitting 
enthusiasts. Their 


2 Pa rk i gon) Scarbo rough: 
REN zeal is praise- 
worthy, of course, 


present not to Munster Fusiliers. He served in South Africa with the Imperial Yeomanry and was taken  there’s one thing 
think, not to feel, prisoner. His wife is a daughter of Captain the Hon. Francis Vanden-Bempde-Johnstone more than another 
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DAES ATE re 


LEADERS OF THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


From left to right are: Georgina Countess of Dudley, Queen Amelie of Portugal, Mrs. Goldsmith, Lady Gifford, Mrs. Ludlow, 
and Sir Frederick Treves 


we've got to remember at this time it is that the poor will be 
poorer still before our ordeal is over, and that whatever the 
inconvenience to the rich it will be as nothing compared to the 
privations of the poor. 
* * * 
To keep the workers working—that, it seems to me, must be 
the greatest of our endeavours if we are to emerge from 
our trouble not too dreadfully scarred and wounded; and for 
the well-to-do woman to take up work her poorer sister lives 
by just in order to calm her nerves and ease her ache to be 
“doing something” is, to put it plainly, more like selfishness 
than patriotism. No doubt it’s a relief, and it certainly does 
assuage the gnaw of anxiety to go in for some 
real hard stitching. But to pay the workpeople 
to do it is to be just as charitable and even 
more patriotic. For one fills empty stomachs 
this way and clothes the needy as well as the 
sick. 
* * * 
he Queen, you know, is quite tremendously 
anxious to prevent unemployment this 
autumn, and her Needlework Guild has two 
distinct objects—its results are meant to benefit 
the workers as well as comfort the poor and 
wounded. I hear there was quite a small panic 
last week amongst a few people who can think 
when it was realised that the response to her 
Majesty’s appeal for garments threatened alto- 
gether to swamp the market for the workers. 
At the best of times, I suppose, the labour 
market, for women especially, is pitifully over- 
crowded. It would be the worst of policies 
and the poorest of patriotism surely to add to 
that overcrowding. 
* * * 


Se it will be rather in thinking for others 

than of ourselves that we can prove 
ourselves true patriots. Instead of giving out 
less work we ought to give more if possible, 
for that is real self-sacrifice, isn’t it >—to lose 
thought of self in solicitude for others—and I’m 
afraid I’m not alone in believing that it’s only 
by the self-sacrifice of every single unit amongst 
us that we shall come through the fire of our 
present ordeal. So behold your,Eve in the act 
of screwing herself up to the ordering of those 
frocks and things she’d ordinarily have had to 
have, of course, but in which at this unhappy 
crisis she’s lost every atom of interest. 
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THE DUCHESS OF 
HAMILTON 


A prominent worker in the cause 
of the Red Cross 


Fanny's at the seaside. The children simply love it, though 

she says for grown-ups the east coast just now is not 
exactly a rest cure. Martial law is right on, you’re challenged 
every other minute, everything in the way of hedges and trees 
that might possibly offer “cover” has been uprooted, and I 
believe several too prominent houses have also been demolished. 
Inhabitants have been given warning that they may have to 
quit at only a few minutes’ notice, and altogether it’s even more 
difficult there than in London to do as we are enjoined to do 
and live normally. No one believes the worst’ll happen, of 
course, but forewarned is forearmed, isn’t it? And after all, you 
can’t prepare for emergencies in a moment, can you? 

* * * 
Which reminds me that offers of: private 
houses for hospitals and help of all 
kinds are still pouring in to the War Office in 
almost embarrassing profusion, and there’s 
danger of overlapping, so many and varied 
and various are the societies and people who 
want rather pathetically to do something. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg’s the latest to 
run a hospital—one of the Coats’s cotton 
people has lent her a house in Hill Street— 
and Balmoral’s to be used as a hospital in 
case of need; so is Claremont, whose owner’s 
only son, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is, 
of course, arrayed against us. 
* * * 

By the way, the question of what to do with 

the game is one that’s worrying lots of 
us. As gifts to the hospitals it’s not it seems 
quite so awfully acceptable as you and I might 
think. “The patients don’t like eating it and 
the cooks don’t like cooking it,’’ a hospital 
doctor’s just told me, and I know, of course, 
at home that the poor people don’t care for 
game of any kind. The Duke of Devonshire 
and also the Duke of Portland’s suggestion that 
game should be regarded solely as a source of 
food is good as far as it goes. People don’t 
care for shooting for shooting’s sake just now, 
so let them do so to fill the larder. The only 
thing is no one seems to be quite sure whose 
larder. The price of game is bound to be 
beyond the pockets of the poor, so I suppose 
the people who shoot will have to eat it, and 
nothing else. How bored we shall all get with 
our grouse and our partridges. But even this 
sacrifice I suppose we shall cheerfully under- 
take.—Yours, EVE. 


Wynford Swinburne 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,'' London. Telephone No.: 2200 HOLBORN (6 lines). 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIS!T. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
BEMBRIDGE, I.W.—Royal Spithead Hotel. Facing sea. Boating Club. Golf Links. 
BIRMINGHAM.—The Imperial Hotel. First-class. Over 100 rooms. Garage. a 
BLACKPOOL.—-Cleveley's Hydro. Golf inown grounds (18 holes), Terms from 7/6. Garage. 
Clifton Hotel, Bestin Blackpool. Mostcentral. R.A. & A.A. Tel. ‘’ Comfort.” 
Imperial Hydro Hotel. Gentlemen and Family, First-class. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—South Cliff Hotel, Southbourne. Proprietor, R. G. Gale. 
Royal Bath Hotel. East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 
Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Gordon Hotel, Southbourne, Only Hotel on Cliffs. 
Lansdowne Hotel. Oldest Family & Commercialin Bournemouth. Tel. 101. 
London Hotel. The Square. Grillroom open daily & Sundays. J.H.Montiet 
BRADFORD.—Alexandra Hotel. Adjoins Empire. Close to golf links. 
BRIGHTON.—Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Albion. Brighton's Newest Hotel. Tels. 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Station Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms. 
Warwick Castle Hotel. Family and Commercial. Moderate terms 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. Telephone No, 459. 
Gloster Hotel. First-Class. Facing Sea. 


CROYDON EAST, S.E.—Shirley Park Hotel. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. week. ‘' The 
Golfer's Paradise."’ 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
DEAL.—Royal Hotel. First class Family. Proprietress, Mrs. F. Meinhardt. 

South Eastern. Largest leading Hotel facing sea, nearest Golf Links. 
DORKING.—Star and Garter Hotel. Family Hotel. L.B.&S.C.R. Two minutes Station. 
DOUGLAS, I. of M.—The Villiers Hotel. Unrivalled position. Write for Booklet. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Pier Hotel. Terms from 7s. 6d. per day. T. H. Green, Proprietor. 

The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 

Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
ELY (Cambs.).—The Clsb Hotel. Family and Commercial. 
FOLKESTONE.—Grand. Facing the sea. Motor Garage. 
HASTINGS.—Palace Hotel. The ‘‘ Leading'’ Hotel. Facing Sea. Garage. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HULL.—Grosvenor Hotel. Officially appointed by R.A.C., A.A., M.U., & A.C.U. Tel. No. 223, 
HY THE.—Hotel Imperial. Own Golf Links and Garage, both in Hotel Grounds 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking, Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Situated on the River Ness. Boarding terms. 

Station Hotel. H. H. Ward, Manager. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—Lansdowne Private Hotel. First-class. 
LEEDS.—Grand Central. Leading Hotel. 200 rooms. 30 stock rooms. 

Hotel de Ville. 60 Bedrooms. Restaurant. Popular prices throughout. 

Hotel Metropole. First class. Central. Quiet. R.A.C. House. 

White Horse Restaurant. Boar Lane. Tabled'Héte luncheons & dinners. W.Fairburn. 
LEICESTER.—The George Hotel. Cent. posn. Billiards. Garage. Stock rm. Man. S.W.Keeble 
LLANDUDNO.—Imperial Hotel. First-class, facing sea. Private garage. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MALLAIG (Inverness-shire).—Station Hotel. Delightful Scenery, opposite Skye. Brdng. terms. 
MANCHESTER.—Merchant's Hotel.. Oldham Street. Commercial. Bed and Breakfast, $/- 
MARGATE.—Qveen's and High Cliff. Leading Family Hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 

Bull's Head Hotel. Fam.& Com. Mod. 'Phone202. Prop. W.Watt. Est. 1880. 

Cliftonville, ‘ Norfolk Hotel."’ Moderate and inclusive terms. 

White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop, 
NORTHAMPTON.—Angel Hotel. Family and Commercial. Garage. Tel. 418. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class, Family. Billiards. Garage. 

PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea, Garage. 
PARKSTONE.—Sea View Hotel. Magnificent view. Frank Preston. 
PENZANCE.—Qvueen's Hotel. The largest and principal Family Hotel, 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
PETERBOROUGH.—Grand Hotel. First-class, near Cathedral. F. D. Ballard, proprietor. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R. Stacey, proprietor. 
READING.—Vastern Hotel. Family & Commercial. Excellent stock rooms. Close to river. 
SEA VIEW, I.W.—Sea View Hotel. Splendid position for Naval Reviews. Moderate tariff. 
SHANKLIN, I.W.—Daish's High-class Hotel. Bracing position. Moderate tariff. 

Royal Spa Hotel. Largest and leading. Facing sea. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. 
SOUTHPORT.—Albert Hotel (adjoining L. & Y. station). The Popular Commercial Hotel. 

Queen's Hotel. Promenade. Ist cl. Family and Commercial. H. E. Taylor, 
SOUTHSEA.—Victoria Hotel. The Professional House. Proprietress, Mrs. F. E. Woon. 
STONEHAVEN.~—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 

TOMINTOUL.—Richmond Hotel. Fishing, Posting, Motoring, Garage, etc, 
TORQUAY.—Imperial Hotel. First-class. 

Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 

Grand Hotel, Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 

Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. Due south. Garden, 

Belgrave Hotel.—Situated in own grounds, lovely view overlooking Torbay. 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199, 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class Family. In own grounds of 2 acres. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 

Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric Light. Garage. 
Delightful Centre for a Holiday, Enquire, Phillput's Bookshops. 
WEYMOUTH.—Hotel Edward (late Royal Marine). Facing bay and gardens, 

London and White Hart Hotels. Professional houses. 

Weymouth Hotel and Restaurant, Esplanade, facing sea. 
WINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading Family Hotel. Large Garden and Garage. 
WOODHALL SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel. Fully licensed. Open throughout year 
W ORTHING.—Brunswick Hotel. The Cyclist's Home. Facing sea. 

YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. 


Garden facing sea. 


CONTINENTAL HOTELS. 


MERAN (South Tyrol).— Palace Hotel. Summer Excursions. Winter Season. 


H= RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THE TATLER is as follows: Anywhere in 

the United Kingdom 4d. per copy: to Canada 1d. per copy (if under 11b.). Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be Jd. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken 
to WEIGH AND STAMP correctly all copies before forwarding. 
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LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
The Cosmopolitan Club of the World. 
LEWIS WALLER, May Moore Duprez, and Grand Variety Programme. 
Latest War Telegrams and Pictures. 
Telephone 3527 Gerrard. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


Evenings at 8.30. Manager, Oscar Barrett, Jun. 


AUSTRALIA BY PriEy @ivi Ena EliNiEs 


Under. Contract to carry His Majesty’s Mails. 
To FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY and BRISBANE, 
Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. 


S.S. OSTERLEY «. (tw. sc.) 12,129 tons, from London, August 28th. 


S.S. ORAMA ...., en(tleSG) al siO28me a * September 11th. 
S.S. ORSOVA .., ss (tw. sc.) 12,036 September 25th. 
S.S. ORONTES .. (tw. sc.) 9,023 .e »» October 9th. 


And fortnightly thereafter. 


F. Green & Co., 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.; or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
EN: GEAN D?S, SU NEN Y 9S'O U71 Ei, 


BE OS oe Brighton in 60 Minutes. Every Sunday. “The Southern 
EASTBOURNE Belle,’ Pullman Express, leaves Victoria. 11.0 a.m. returning 
BEXHILL at 9.30 p.m. Single Ticket 9s. 6d. Day Return Ticket 12s. 
ST. LEONARDS Eastbourne in 90 Minutes. Every Sunday from Victoria 
HASTINGS 10.40 a.m., returning at 5.15 p.m. Day Return Fares, Pullman, 
WORTHING 12s. 6d., 3rd Class 9s. 4d. 

ae as Sas N Week End Tickets by all trains every Friday, Saturday and 
HAYLING ISLAND Sunday, and 8 or 15 Days’ Tickets by all trains up to 
PORTSMOUTH 12.0 noon every Friday from London Bridge, Victoria and 
SOUTHSEA trains in connection from Suburban Stations. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT SEASON. 


RYDE. COWES 


SENN Week-End Tickets by all trains every Friday, Saturday and 
VENTNOR Sunday, and 8 or 15 Days’ Tickets every Friday by all 
FRESHWATER trains up to 12.0 noon from London Bridge and Victoria 
ST. HELENS and trains in connection from Suburban Stations. 
BEMBRIDGE 


Details of Supt. of the Line, L. B. & S.C. R., London Bridge. 


THE._STOCK EXCHANGE. nortice—MEMBERS of the STOCK 
EXCHANGE are NOT ALLOWED to ADVERTISE for business purposes or to issue 

Circulars or Business Communications to Persons other than their own Principals. 

Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers are Not Members of the Stock Exchange, 
or in any way under the control of the Committee. 

Members issuing Contract Notes are required to use stich a form as will provide that the 
words ‘* Member of the Stock Exchange, London," shall immediately follow the signature. 

A List of Members of the Stock Exchange who are Stock and Share Brokers may be seen 
at the Bartholomew-lane entrance to the Bank of England, or obtained on application to 

EDWARD SATTERTHWAITE, 

Secretary to the Committee of the Stock Exchange,Committee Room,The Stock Exchange, London, 


WAR AND POLICE DOGS. 


MAJOR RICHARDSON'S WAR DOGS (AIREDALES) AS SUPPLIED ARMY, 


For night sentries. guarding camps, detached posts,5 gns. POLICE DOGS (AIREDALES) 
as supplied Metropolitan and County Police—best protection against tramps, burglars. Fer 
yard or house, town or country, 5 gns.: pups, 2 gns. SCOTCH. ABERDEEN, FOX 
(Rough and Smooth), IRISH TERRIERS: 5 gns.; pups, 2 gns. BLOODHOUNDS: 20 gns. : 
pups. 7 gns. Grovend, Harrow. Tel. 423. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
SHALIAPIN’S (of the Russian Opera) PHOTOGRAPHS, 


With his Autograph, at 1/- and 1/6 each. 
To be had from I. PERKOFF (Medallist), The St. Petersburg Studios, 186, Commercial Road, E. 


NATIONAL REE EE UND: 


Treasurer: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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“At such a moment we all stand by one 
another, and it is to the heart of the British 


people that I confidently make this appeal.” 
EDWARD P. 


Already the response to His Royal Highness’s Appeal has been 
magnificent, but an even greater sum of money is needed than that which 
has been collected, because, in the Prince’s own words, “there will be 
considerable distress among the people of this country least able to 
bear it.” Every reader of The Tatler is asked to subscribe AT ONCE. 


Letters need not be stamped, and all subscriptions—great cr 
small, etc.—should be addressed to :— 


H.R.H. THE. PRINCE OF WALES; 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LONDON. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER,” 


ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double AT “HOME, CANADA, ABROAD. 
but not extra numbers) - F £1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. Od. 
Sixmonths - - -: -. . 14s, Id. 15s, 3d. ($3°75) 19s, 6d. 
Three months Sane cs 7s, ld. 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s. Od. 


THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Ofice. 


< Newsrapere for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The I.ondon & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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* And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before, 
Arm, arm, is the cannon’s opening roar.” 


THE LATE MAJOR A. HUGHES ONSLOW 


Reserve of officers, late 10th Hussars, whose death took place 

by accident in France last week. He joined his regiment in 

1882, became a major in 1898, and retired five years later. A 

great sportsman and a successful amateur jockey, he saw active 
service in the Soudan and South Africa 


M. PEGOUD, THE PERSEVERING 


Not content with his amazing feat of looping the loop, 

M. Pegoud is now a French military airman, and according to 

accounts has made a daring raid across the Rhine into German 

territory and blown up two German convoys by bombs from 
the clouds 


READY FOR ANY EMERGENCY—DEFENDING OUR COAST-LINE 


The picture shows English artillerymen manning the heavy guns in one of our coast batteries 
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RULER OF VIOLATED TERRIT 


And Imsulted by the Barbarian Invaders. 


RRO THe, 


A lil 


THE GRAND DUCHESS MARY ADELAIDE OF LUXEMBURG 


The Grand Duchess Adelaide is the youngest ruler in Europe for she is only twenty years of age, and succeeded her father, the 

Grand Duke William, two years ago. Luxemburg was invaded by German troops in the early stages of the war, and a story is 

told of how the Grand Duchess drew her motor car across the road in defiance of the German cavalry officers who were advancing 

towards her capital. One of the officers levelled his revolver at her and roughly ordered her to go back to her palace, which the 
poor little Grand Duchess had perforce to do 
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RUSSIAN ROYALTY 


Im Happier Days of Domesticity. 


THE FOUR PRETTY DAUGHTERS OF THE CZAR 


An at-home picture of the Grand Duchesses Olga, Tatiana, Marie, and Anastasie, who are undoubtedly four of the most charming 
princesses in Europe. They have all been educated on English lines. The eldest is nineteen and the youngest thirteen 


THE CZAR (CENTRE), THE KING OF ROUMANIA (RIGHT), AND THE CROWN PRINCE OF ROUMANIA 


This is the latest portrait taken of the Russian monarch, whose mobilised millions are now making themselves felt on the eastern 
frontier of Germany. Roumania is a Slav country very favourable to Russia, and woe betide the unhappy Austrians if they 
violate its territory as Roumania has a highly-drilled army of nearly a million men 
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olitics. 


accomplished fact the 
memory of these outrages 
cannot but stiffen the con- 
ditions under which they 
can obtain peace. 


Methods of Barbarism. 
NFORTUNATELY 
there seems little 
room for doubt 
that the Germans 
_have been conducting their 
part in the war in a savage 
and barbarous manner, and 
the devilish acts which have 
been committed by the 
troops on innocent citizens 
—men, women, and child- 
ren—seem to have been 
deliberately ordered by 
officers of high rank, and 
part of their general plan 
of campaign. Furthermore 
the terrible accusation 
which has been brought 
against them of killing the 
wounded seems to. rest 
upon solid testimony, but 
we understand that there is 
a committee charged to 
inquire into any lapses from 
the civilised code of war. 


* * * 


The Whirlpool. } 


At the time of writing, 

thanks to sheer weight 
of numbers, the German 
Army is advancing ir 
Northern Belgium, but they 
have not yet run up against 
the backbone of the allied 
armies, nor can they in 
any way recover any of 
the valuable time lost at 
Liége before the momentum 
of the slowly - moving 
Russian forces will strike 
at the heart of their organi- 
sation in Eastern Prussia. 
We are now in the eye of 
the whirlpool, and _ the 
events of the next few 
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If the Germans have de-~" From “The Western Mail” weeks, or even days, may 
parted from the: rules laid NOTICE TO QUIT settle the fate of Europe or 
down to the extent that even the world. On the 
is now beginning to be believed, they will have the whole high seas the inglorious career of the Goeben has shattered the 
civilised world against them, and when their defeat is an German naval prestige, 


From “ The People” From “The Evening News” 
READY, AYE READY UNDER THE ‘‘OTTOMAN” WE CAN ALL GIVE SOMETHING 
“One with Britain, heart and soul” Dachshund: Any ‘‘porte” in a storm Aniapprepriatelneminden: by) ca k Cys Ofgrs ne 


Evening News” 
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THE BANTAM OF EUROPE PRUDENCE THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR 
Holds the German eagle at bay British Bulldog (to German great dane): Come out, you blighter, and fight 
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WATCHING, WAITING, HELPING 


Society Women who are Playing their Part in the War. 


LADY PAGET 


Wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Alfred 
Paget, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., a very 
distinguished sailor. Before her 
marriage Lady Paget was 
Miss Viti MacGregor, 
the eldest daughter of 
Sir William MacGregor, 
Governor of Queensland. 
She has one daughter 


MRS. GERARD LEIGH 


Daughter of the late Mr. William 
Gondy of Chicago, whose husband 
has gone to the front with the 
1st Life Guards. Mrs. Leigh 
has been taken seriously ill 
since his departure and her 
illness has resulted in the 
death of her twin children 
born not long ago 


Be ctrchat 


LADY LOVAT 


Lady Lovat is generously pro- 
viding forty beds at Beaufort 
Castle, her beautiful home in 
Scotland, for the use of the 
wounded. Lady Lovat is a 
daughter of Lord Ribblesdale. 
Her husband served in the 
South African War and raised 
Lovat’s Scouts. He is an 
A.D.C. to the King 


MRS. ANTHONY DREXEL MRS. WALDORF ASTOR 
A prominent worker on the American Ladies’ Mrs. Astor has lent her riverside hsuse at 
Fund organised by the Duchess of Marlborough Photographs by Lallie Charles Taplow for hospital purposes 
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BRUSSELS, August 12. 
EAR UNCLE,—We are waiting, 
D waiting. We are waiting in oar 


homes behind cool green blinds ; 
we are waiting in the hospitals 
near the few wounded soldiers that are 
with us; we are waiting as we crawl down 
the streets under the broiling rays of the 
sun; we are waiting in cafés, where we 
sprawl with our elbows on the marble- 
topped tables, too languid, too oppressed 
to read the papers that have been repeat- 
ing themselves edition by edition for the 
last two days; we are waiting for NEWS. 
* * * 
V e are occasionally galvanised into life 
when the newsvendors raucously 
announce a derniére édition of some limp 
rag, but the sudden stir only lasts a few 
moments, long enough to 
cast an eye down the 
derniére heure column and 
see that it’s the same story 
as it was four hours before, 
and we subside again to 
patient waitings, and the 
rag goes to swell a crumpled 
heap of paper under the 
table. As regards the de- 
corations, Brussels is as gay 
as a coronation, a Mafeking 
night,anda Diamond Jubilee 
rolled into one. Down town 
the boulevards are one mass 
of flags, English, French, 
and Belgium. The blue 
yellow-starred flag of the 
Congo is to be seen too, 
but it’s most awfully difficult 
to get a‘ Union Jack, while 
the tricolor flags, of course, 
can be found at every 
street corner, in every shop, 
and from dozens of street 
vendors. A Union Jack is 
not so easy to put together 
the shop people tell you. 
One smart youth tried paint- 
ing white cloths, and he did 
a roaring trade with his 
“Drapeau anglais (Vive les 
Anglischs !) un franc!” till 
a sudden shower of rain 
made the colours run. So 
did he. Quite a lot of 
Belgians have hung out the 
American Stars and Stripes 
besides the French and 
Belgian tricolors, and when 
you point out to them that 
it isn’t quite the same thing 
they are muchly aggrieved 
and tell you, “ Well, Ameri- 
cans speak English too, 
don’t they?” which seems 
a final if not convincing 
argument. 
* % * 
N ocboay knows where the English and 
French troops are at the time I am 
scribbling; at least, none of us do, though 
war correspondents begin their articles with 
“We are not at liberty to say,” and swank 
a lot about the wonderful discretion they 
are showing. It’s all bluff, belovedest; 
they don’t know any more than we do, but 
they do love to make us think they do, and 
because we are very polite we pretend to 
believe them. If the newspaper folks 
know little or nothing, the man on the 
platform of the tram knows everything. 
He is also the man at the next table or 
the man at the end of the bench. He is 
a wonder. He knows more than King 
Albert, General French, and General Joffre 
put together. He tells you all about the 


riscilla at th 


Arrives in Belgium with her staff of trained nurses. 

always been famous for her untiring energy for the cause of charity, and 

her departure for the front to nurse the wounded strikes a high note of 

self-sacrifice and sets a splendid example to Englishwomen, who must 
learn to play their part in the weeks to come 


atrocities committed at Visé, and gives you 
details that simply make you creepy-crawl 
all over ; he knows exactly when and where 
and how the big battle will take place; he 
tells you what William the Bandit said 
while he was having his bath that morn- 
ing, and just exactly what further nefarious 
resolutions he has taken; he explains that 
we have not seen the English troops pass 
through Brussels because they came vid 
Switzerland (sic) ; and, when you ask him 
how on the face of the earth they got to 
Switzerland, he switches you off and talks 
about Gibraltar. The French, he tells 
you, came buried in hay- carts, and he 
knows for certain sure that Brussels will 
be shelled no matter what happens. 
These Mister Know-alls get my goat, uncle 
mine, and I am generally very rude to 


MILLICENT DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


them when they try to talk to me. No 
matter how insane they are they can 
always find some foolish soul who is willing 
to believe them, and it makes me boil to 
see poor women creatures listening to 
their extravagant nonsense with horror- 
laden eyes and drawn, pale cheeks. 
* * * 
esterday I went out to the aviation 
ground at Etterbeck. It was a de- 
licious afternoon and I had nothing else 
to do, having put in my spell at the 
hospital—where_ there’s nothing to do 
either just at present, thank God !—in the 
morning. I didn’t know anything was 
happening there, but I’d heard it was a 
pretty walk so I went along. I hadn’t 
been sitting on the grass—yes, I was 
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mooning on a grass heap and counting 
tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, you know— 
for five minutes, when I saw half-a-dozen 
automobiles coming along full of French 
officers belonging to one of the aviation 
corps. I waved at them and clapped my 
hands and behaved insanely, the way we 
all do nowadays when we see a uniform— 
an entente cordiale uniform—in Belgium, 
and, with a crowd of doing-nothings like 
myself, I followed those automobiles as far 
as the gendarmes would let me. We 
were stopped about twenty yards from the 
hangars; but there we were allowed to 
gather, and one could see beautifully. Very 
exciting of course. They dragged out a 
biplane and started testing the motor or 
whatever it’s called. It was palpitating— 
the event as well as the motor. 

* % * 
| never smelt such a smell 

or breathed such a dust. 
Could anything be more 
entertaining and _ exciting 
than that? Non, mais 
séricusement, uncle mine, 
we got the excitement all 
right later on. It was about 
six o’clock and motherly 
housewives were beginning 
to tell each other that they 
must hurry home to “set 
the dinner on” and were 
clucking their brood  to- 
gether—though most of the 
brood are Boy Scouts at 
this time—and men were 
shaking out their pipes, 
when out of nowhere IT 
appeared. It was an aero- 
plane. A golden toy against 
the blue sky; it had queer- 
shaped wings curved back- 
wards and a triangular tail 


‘ 


iwecueeeaemnaubelvzarose 
the cry, and a hundred 
throats took it up. Sure 
enough a German ‘Taube 
it was. 

* * BY 


$e (EC ouchez - vous,” yelled 
the French officers 
in our direction, but as they 
didn’t neither did we. We 
remained upon our hind 
legs, but nary a bomb did 
we see. The Taube was 
ever so high up; it circled 
round the field once and 
then came straight towards 
the hangar. “ Here endeth 
the first lesson,” thought I ; 
but no, nothing happened 
even then; no little black 
bolt fell between us and the 
sun, and the Taube sailed 
serenely off in the direction 
of Namur.  That’s not all. 
Just as it passed over our heads the Civic 
Guard started firing at it. Mercy, but what 
a scramble there was. When the Civic 
Guard fires at something 4,000 yards up 
in the sky it’s safer for the audience to lie 
in the ditch. We promptly ditched our- 
selves therefore and listened to the good 
uniformed bourgeois covering themselves 
with glory. It sounded like nothing as 
much as carpets being beaten in the 
distance. Good old Civic Guard! It 7s so 
happy when it can fire off its little pop-gun 
like a real soldier. Now, this is quite 
horrid of me, uncle—teasing them I mean 
—for they are really awfully useful and do 
their duty splendidly. But there, one has 
to laugh sometimes or else one would be 
crying.—With love, PRISCILLA. 
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* JUST-SEW ” PICTURES 


Society Working Hard for our Wounded Heroes. 


LADY GLADSTONE AT HER HOME IN BUCKINGHAM GATE 


Lady Gladstone on her arrival in England from South Africa has found plenty to occupy her time, for the needs of the wounded 

soldiers must be attended to, and society has been hard at work sewing, organising, and writing cheques to this end. Lady 

Gladstone is busy helping to equip the four Territorial base hospitals. Before her marriage she was Miss Dorothy Paget, daughter 
of Sir Richard Paget. Her husband was appointed to the difficult post of Governor-General in South Africa in 1909 
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London. 


AR had been declared! The 
awful echo of the words was 
still ringing in our ears. Sol- 


diers were everywhere. The 
air was heavy with the tramp, tramp of 
feet—marching towards destinations un- 
known. The city, which rarely wears a 
martial air except on Lord Mayor’s Day 
or when some royal visitor and _ his 
entourage go to overeat themselves and 
speak empty flattering words at the Guild- 
hall, now looked like Aldershot after a 
review. The soldiers were the only men 
who wore a look of cheerful- 
ness and gaiety. One wondered 
whether the expression was 
assumed. None of the civilians 
looked happy. London is nowa 
city of grimly determined faces, 
worn with anxiety and suspense, 
yet doggedly courageous beneath 
it all. We have caught, however, 
the war habit. Our only amuse- 
ment is to buy the latest editions 
of the newspapers as they come 
out. We buy them, not because 
we hope to find in them any real 
news—the placards, if we glance 
at them, have already magnified 
every item of official gossip be- 
yond recognition—but because 
there is a certain consolation in 
reading again and again the small 
pieces of favourable news which 
we already know. For the mo- 
ment, however, there is a lull. 
Yet under the seeming calm the 
restlessness is there just the 
same. The air is full of rumours 
—horrible rumours and splendid 
ones, both equally untrue. Oh, 
if only we might know something 
definite, is our cry. Butthe world 
which we have been accustomed 
to has suddenly become a strange, 
mysterious place. We know it 
not. The peaceful, happy time 
of holidaymaking seems already 
to be centuries ago. We are 
face to face with that horrible 
reality which most of us had 
fancied to be nothing but the 
nightmare of the daily press. 
But its very awfulness gives us 


courage. We are grimly deter- 
mined. The voice of pettiness 
is still. 

* * * 


The Country. 


Yet in the country to which I 

fled for the week-end one 
may still conjure up again the 
atmosphere of peace. ‘True, as I 
journeyed to the coast every 
bridge and tunnel was guarded 
by policemen and Boy Scouts. 
But this precaution might have 
been the result of nothing more 
serious than a strike. The sea 
when I reached it looked abso- 
lutely calm and serene. It was 
hard to realise that but a few 
hours ago I had been in a city face ‘to 
face with the most terrible possibility a 
city can be faced with—bombardment by 
an enemy. Everything by the sea had its 
usual air of August jollification. The 
water was full of bathers, the sands re- 
sounded with the laughter of happy 
children, the pierrots were still keeping 
up their ceaseless music - hall refrains, 
flappers and nuts sauntered up and down 
the promenade as if the only question of 
the day were, “ How far may a nice girl 


Drama of tl 


enviable reputation 


Le 


go?” I could not believe that we were 
at war. I could not believe that anything 
terrible was happening anywhere in the 
world. The sun was so warm, the sea was 
so peaceful, the world seemed too gay. I 
decided to play golf. One must do some- 
thing, I argued, and golf seemed to be as 
good as anything else. I did the first hole 
in bogey. Oh, certainly this war was all 
a dream. I took 5 for the second hole. 
Yes, yes, the newspapers had deceived us. 
The world was still a happy peaceful place. 
I foozled my drive at the third tee. But I 
recovered myself at the next shot. I took 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS PHYLLIS BEDELLS 


The brilliant young English danseuse, who has built up an 


my mashie from the caddie and prepared 
to approach. “What the deuce is that 
on the green over there ?”’ I asked the boy, 
trying to shield the sun from myeyes. ‘I 
dunnow,” he answered; “I haven’t been 
out ’ere b’for.”’ I played the shot. The 
ball hit the obstacle and flew off to the 
right of the green. Cursing my luck I 
rushed towards the hole bent upon remoy- 
ing what I thought to be a handcart. I 
came up to it. My little castle of lets- 
pretend fell suddenly like a pack of cards. 
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in the Empire ballets and is now 
dancing delightfully in ‘‘ The Passing Show’”’ at the Palace 
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sea Coast. 


It was a@ gun! And the muzzle was 


pointed out to sea. 
* * * 


Soldiers Everywhere. 


eturning once more to the town the un- 
reality of war once again began to 
assert itself. Everything seemed so exactly 
as it has always seemed ever since I knew 
an English seaside resort. There was the 
drunken tripper, the frightful distortion of 
the latest fashions, the periwinkle man, 
the brown-legged children being dragged 
uninercifully off to bed. I mounted my 
bicycle and rode off to the hotel 
intending to put the machine in 
the garage for the night. But 
when I dismounted and demanded 
admission it was refused me. 
In the place of the begrimed 
mechanic who usually opened the 
big doors there was a soldier! 
He demanded my business, bar- 
ring my path. This was another 
incident in the strangest week- 
end in England I have ever spent. 


* * %3 


At Night. 


Wandering along the lonely 
cliffs—since it is my habit 
to stay out late at night and to 
take voyages of meditation and 
adventure in the dark—I was 
stopped time after time by soldiers 
demanding my business, asking 
what I did there at that late hour. 
It was all incredible. With one 
of these I entered into conver- 
sation. He told me how at night 
unlighted boats cruised all along 
the coast speaking with the coast- 
guard men by means of tiny 
flashes :of electric sparks, He © 
told me of his own silent watches 
during the night for an enemy 
who was probably far away, but 
might possibly be near. The 
whole fleet, he informed me, had 
sailed past many weeks ago with 
lights out, their destination un- 
known. In the early hours of the 
morning I returned to my hotel 
and tried to sleep, but the steady 
roar of trainsdisturbed me. The 
line was usually silent after mid- 


night. What then did this sudden 
access of traffic mean? Not 
passenger service, surely. And 


if luggage—why? Finding it im- 
possible to rest I got up and 
looked out of the window search- 
ing for the cause of all the dis- 
turbance. JI saw the railway line. 
I even saw the signals silhouetted 
against a moonlit sky. But in the 
place of the brightly-lit trains I 
had expected to see, or even the 
rumbling luggage vans, there was 
nothing but lines of darkened 
coaches hardly recognisable as 
trains had it not been for the sil- 
very steam clouds of the en- 
gines. They were carrying sol- 
diers to the southern ports to go thence 
to the seat of war. And yet, all around 
me, and over the moonlit sea, the whole 
world lay bathed in the silence of mid- 
night—in the hush of peace. The air was 
absolutely still, When the rumbling of 
the darkened trains ceased to disturb the 
silence of the night, not a sound was to 
be heard except the gentle lapping of the 
waves on the seashore far away. Yet, 
the whole of England was watching— 
watching and waiting for the foe. 
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By Geo. Belcher. 
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Civilian: Did yer get the shilling all right ? 


Recruit (cheerfully): Yes 


Civilian: Well, let’s go and ’ave a drink. Don’t let’s be down’earted 
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Dirty Linen. 
HAVE just been reading the life story 

of two women who loved. Both 
possessed generous spirits, plenty of 
charm, a certain cleverness, yet both 
loved men who grew as bored with their 
virtues as they were irritated by their vices 
—men who loved, began to criticise, and 
then rode away. The names of these two 
women are Rosina Bulwer Lytton 
and Louise de la Valliére, and their 
life story is to be found in the “ Un- 
published Letters of Lady Bulwer 
Lytton to A. E. Chalon” (Nash), 
edited by S. M. Ellis, and “The 
Martyr of Love” (Stanley Paul), 
translated from the French of Claude 
Ferval by Sidney Dark. Both are 
the chronicles of loves which went 
awry, and both, to a certain extent, 
explain this sentimental failure. 
Rosina Lytton was a_ charming 
woman to possess as a friend, but 
apparently quite impossible to live 
with as a wife. Louise de la Valliére 
possessed all the virtues except a 
sense of humour, and her love, 
though it soared to immense heights 
and suffered martyrdoms of agony, 
must have had a depressing effect 
upon Louis XIV., before whom she 
immolated herself. It is interesting, 
however, to notice the different effect 
of an unrequited passion upon these 
two women. Lady Lytton, as soon 
as she realised that her husband was 
unfaithful to her, began a systematic 
persecution of abuse which only 
ended with her death. Louise, on 
the contrary, seemed to think that, 
if she gave more and more love and 
still more, her lover would return to 
her—which, by the way, they never 
do—and, when she was faced with 
Louis’ absolute indifference, took 
her broken heart into a convent and 
gave all her devotion to God. Lady 
Lytton never ceased complaining. 
Louise uttered no word of revolt, 
meekly submitting. Neither method 
achieved its object. For Lord Lytton 
seemed to hate his wife more and 
more every day, and Louis became 
more and more infatuated with the 
witty La Montespan. Both of them 
died lonely, disappointed, disillu- 
sioned, miserable women, the one 


seeking forgetfulness in literature, 
the other in a convent. 

* * 
Letters. 


J sssing from these witty, interest- 

ing, clever letters Rosina Lytton 
must have been a delightful woman, 
but she was certainly a vulgarian as 
regards her dirty linen. She never 
tired of exposing it to the public gaze, 
and although her husband certainly 
behaved in a disgusting manner to- 
wards her, that gave her no excuse 
to publicly revile him with all the 
insulting language of the dictionary. 
To Chalon, the well-known Victorian 
painter, to whom these letters are 
addressed, she was never tired of 
screaming of her wrongs. I’m not 
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surprised he often became bored with 
her. We realise his boredom in these 
letters while reading between the lines. 
And yet Rosina Lytton must have been 
a delightful woman nevertheless. It was 
only in sentiment she possessed no tact. 
Her wit, though often caustic, is always 
amusing. Here, for example,is a specimen 
of her humour. “To be sure I remember 
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that extensive Mrs. Fitzgerald, who, like 
one of the Towpion’s old-fashioned watches, 
was always so thickly studded with jewels. 
When I was last at Brighton, of a day 
that I could not get out, if I had the good 
fortune to meet her anywhere at dinner 
I used to walk round her for exercise.” 
And here is a by no means gentle thrust 
at Queen Victoria’s renowned meanness in 
money matters. ‘I’m very glad to 
hear that Madame Bertini is at 
Windsor—if she likes it and thinks 
it will be any service to her; I’d 
rather she than me, and I hope she 
may get more than three farthings 
a lesson and her travelling expenses 
deducted.” 


ae * * 


Delightful Letters. 


n fact, all the way through this 
interesting book Lady Lytton 
reveals herself a witty, charming, 
delightful woman when she is not 
storming against her wrongs and the 
wickedness of her husband, who 
certainly must have been a trying 
man. As the matrimonial complica- 
tions were vulgar, so husband and 
wife treated them with appropriate 
vulgarity. They waved their dirty 
linen about as if it were a flag. 
They strove to injure each other as 
if they were the villain and villainess 
of a Lyceum melodrama. Yet they 
had once been deeply in love 
with each other, so much so that 
marriage between them was a neces- 
sity rather than a desire. Their 
tragedy was but an example of the 
danger of vowing eternal vows when 
only physical attraction is the basis 
of these protestations of eternity. 
The pity of it all was that Lady 
Lytton, as we see in this correspon- 
dence to a friend, had very many 
admirable qualities, qualities which 
make for love and devotion. Her 
affection for animals was_ intense. 
She is never more charming than 
when writing of the dogs she so 
greatly loved. She was also a witty, 
amusing conversationalist, a writer 
of talent, and a beautiful woman. 
She was not a critic, but then the 
less a critic a woman is the safer it 
is for a man to love her. But 
perhaps her bad criticism was only 
confined to books, as witness her 
remarks re Charlotte Bronté: “I 
don’t know if you ever read a clever 
but disgustingly-coarse, not to say 
gross, book—more especially for a 
Miss to write—called ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
an offensively vulgar and equally 
coarse book called ‘Shirley,’ and 
a revoltingly - blasphemous book 
called ‘ Wuthering Heights ’—all of 
which the press gang, who lapidate 
me, bepraised and puffed up to the 
skies. Then, to be sure, these Bells, 
as they call themselves,. but Miss 
Brontés, adulate and bow down and 
worship men in general in all their 
books like genuine British females 
as they are, and court and toady— 
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First Amateur Tactician: Roosia will be comin’ along and Servia will whop Austria. As for them 
Germans, why the Belgians and Frenchies 

Second Amateur Tactician: Wot abaht Turkey ? 

Bucolic Listener: Yus; and what abaht my Michaelmas goose ? 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


Mr. Thackeray in particular—so no wonder 
they have been puffed up to the skies, and 
what would be coarse and trop libre in 
a man’s writing in them is extolled @ 
Voutrance and called ‘a masculine un- 
derstanding,’ which is the critical con- 
ventional term for lauding a woman, 
whereas when they want to sneer down 
the same, or it may be a higher, calibre 
of intellect in another woman they have 
only to turn the phrase upside down 
and brand her as ‘a strong-minded 
woman.’”’ 
* * 

Criticism versus Blind Worship. 


Bt of course Rosina Lytton was 

too critical for matrimony. She 
not only thought but, being without 
tact, she said absolutely everything 
she thought. It is a fatal mistake 
in love, as it is in any other walk of 
life. After all, we none of us can 
bear it, not even those who are 
screaming their opinions. In such 
a thing as passion it is of course 
fatal. Bulwer Lytton, who also 
thought himself of the intellectually 
elect, could not stand it. He was 
a handsome man with delightful 
manners, clever, passionate, ego- 
tistical. No wonder he left a wife 
who seemed to take a delight in 
showing him how little she thought 
him a god in order to go to other 
women who had the cleverness to 
see that a cloud of incense was all 
his passion needed. Not so Louise 
de la Valliére, however. She was 
far too much the other way. Her 
devotion slopped over like a re- 
servoir where the dam has_ burst. 
She drowned her love. As _ she 
lived for it, so she died for it, and 
never once did she learn wisdom. 
For Louis XIV. was like so many 
men who are capable of passion 
and devotion—he wanted something 
more in the woman he loved than 


endless endearments, perpetual 
slavery, and a _ kind of abject 
adoration. Louise was always on 


one key, and to be always on one 
key is the death-knell of love. She 
was never light-hearted or gay. She 
was never frivolous or amusing. She 
was never witty or wise. She just 
loved and loved and loved, and life 
to her meant nothing but kisses and 
passionate endearments. No wonder 
Louis XIV. became tired in spite of 
all her virtue and amiable qualities. 


* % a 
The Other Woman. 


“[“herefore, when La Montespan 

came along—a woman abso- 
lutely different—he was very soon 
her slave. She did not demand of 
her lover to be always soaring 
towards emotional heights. She 
realised that, however high passion 
may fly, the feet are for the most 
part perpetually upon earth. She 
realised that to keep a man’s love 
a woman must fill not only the 
woman’s part of his heart but also 
that which his fellow men may occupy. 
She was, in other words, a jolly com- 
panion as well as woman consumed by 
passion. Had Louise only taken a tiny leaf 
out of her book she might herself have 
been saved thirty years of repentance and 
tears as well as have prevented Louis from 
degenerating into the beast he eventually 
became. There was no doubt he loved 
Louise honestly, devotedly, more deeply 
than he had ever loved before or ever 


loved after. But she committed the un- 
pardonable offence of boring him at last, 
so that, in spite of his better self, he 
wearied of her. It was not her fault, 
perhaps. She was essentially the good 
woman under the delusion that love is the 
only thing necessary to generate an equal 
devotion, that just to love was sufficient 
to find love given in return—whereas it 
isn’t. There are two sides to every man’s 
nature—who really is a man—and a 


now in London. 


Boissonnas Taponier 


THE SISTER OF THE BELGIAN KING 


The Duchess de Vend6éme and her little son, who is 
King Albert of Belgium, upon whose 
gallant little country the eyes of all Europe are fixed, 
has two sisters, the duchess being the eldest. 
married Emmanuel Prince of Orleans and Duke of 


Vendéme in 1896 


woman, if she is to obtain a complete 
hold of him, must appeal to both. Should 
she be too much animal and not enough 
spiritual, or too much spiritual and not 
sufficiently animal, she will lose him. That 
is the success of the woman of thirty-five. 
She has been through the mill. She 
knows! Therefore, though one’s heart 
weeps for poor Louise, one realises that 
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she was often her own worst enemy. If 
you area wicked king’s mistress you must 
act as a wicked king’s mistress should— 
not as a kind of saint, abjecting herself at 
the feet of a god. Louis XIV. was a man. 
Louise de la Valliére was simply a woman. 
That was her tragedy. In love, she was 
a slave glorying in her own slavery. She 
stood insults and indifference with the 
same meekness and humility. Whenever 
Louis wanted her, she came, no matter 
how badly he had treated her. Her 
love was not a flower which needed 
cultivation and care; it was just a 
weed that comes up every year which 
aman is so certain of finding in the 
proper season that he thinks nothing 
of trampling it under foot. 

* * * 
Saintly Love. 

uch a love is all right in Heaven, 

where we are told there is no 
marriage and giving in marriage, but 
upon earth, especially in the Court 
of Versailles, it was a mistake. In 
love a woman should not so much 
adore as seek to make herself 
adorable; and a woman -who can 
make a man laugh and forget has 
often a stronger hold upon his soul 
than:she who insists upon him kneel- 
ing with her in prayer and talking 
about the stars. If Louise had been 
a little more worldly she need never 
have been obliged to seek a thirty 
years’ repentance in a convent as an 
atonement for her sins. Louis at the 
beginning was not a bad man, but 
he was a human man—and therein 
lay his weakness. Still, without her 
agony, Louise would not have come 
down in history as the heroine she 
is. As it*is, she ranks among the 
great lovers of the world. She is 
both a pathetic figure and a saintly 
one. This life-story of hers written 
by “Claude Ferval” is one of the 
best I have ever read. The writer 
makes of Louise a living, human 
being. She shows her mistakes, her 
greatness, as well as her weakness, 
her nobility of character as well as 
the uselessness of her renunciations. 
What to most people possesses all 
the dimness of legend, the authoress 
recreates into solid facts. Her book 
is at once a historical romance as 
well as a vividly-told tale. 

* * * 

Belgium. 
At a moment when the troops of 

Belgium are covering them- 
selves with imperishable glory such 
an interesting book as “ Belgium: 
Her Kings, Kingdom, and People” 
(Long), by John’ de Courcy Mac- 
Donnell, is extremely @ propos. The 
author has spent over twelve years 
in the country, has studied its 
history, and talked with most of the 
influential men as well as the work- 
people of the land. After an interest- 
ing chapter dealing with the history 
of Belgium, her wars, her fight for 
freedom, and her eventual develop- 
ment into a kingdom whose liberty 
—until Germany’s dastardly act of 
invasion—was guaranteed by the 
Powers, he goes on: to describe her 
wonderful commercial prosperity, her 
riches, her art and literature, and the 
dogged perseverance of her race. But it 
is hard to realise that the Bruges, Ghent, 


‘and Brussels of the illustrations and the 


Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels that I per- 
sonally know and love so well are now 
cities of carnage and misery and war. 
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Silly Old Goose: My word! That lot must have taken some hatching 
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ff OU damned swindler!” said Fane, 
slowly rising from the card- 
table. 
He spoke very quietly, but 
every word stung like’an adder. 

The boy whom he addressed turned 
deadly pale, for a moment gazed terrified 
at his accuser, and then leaned forward 
burying his head in his hands. 

It was the end of everything, and it 
was such a pity. He had been such a 
nice boy, so smart. His very virtues had 
contributed to his ruin. He had joined 
the 30th Hussars just about four years 
before this story opens, and the regiment 
had congratulated themselves on getting a 
really nice youngster. He was good nature 
itself, excellent at all games. Women 
loved his blue eyes and boyishness; even 
men liked to talk to him he was so keen, 
so jolly, such a keen youngster. No one 
bothered as to whether he had any money 
or not. All that interested them was that 
he was a great acquisition to the polo 
team, kept ripping ponies, and that, riding 
a tearing devil of a thoroughbred, he had 
twice won the Subaltern’s Cup. 

As a matter of fact he had had very 
little money when he joined a regiment 
consisting for the most part of rich men. 
He knew he ought to have sent in an 
application to be transferred to the Indian 
cavalry, but he could not make up his 
mind to leave the 30th Hussars; he was 
so proud of it, and every man from the 
colonel downwards was so very good to 
him. His parents were dead; he had no 
one to advise him, and very soon he ran 
through every penny of his capital. He 
used sometimes uneasily to say that he 
was hard up and must sell his ponies, only 
to be chaffed, told he was talking rot, and 
asked who was to take his place in the 
regimental team. As boys do, he looked 
at things in a wrong perspective. The 
regiment was his god; it seemed to him 
disgraceful to refuse to play for it even 
though by doing so he was ruining himself, 
Bills began to come in which at first were 
a morning’s light reading. Then they be- 
came more frequent. At last they were a 
constant terror impossible to banish. 

On the night in question there had 
been poker after mess. Stakes had been 
far higher than usual; the boy lost disas- 
trously. He knew he could not pay. In 
a moment of mad fear as to what was 
going to happen he cheated. Not a 
swindler by nature or inclination, he did 
it clumsily. He was instantly detected. 

“You damned swindler!” said Fane. 

All at the table except the miserable 
boy rose from their seats. A few non- 
players, who had still not gone to bed, 
crowded round, disgust and surprise in 
every face. 

Fane was the senior officer present. 

“Shut and lock the door,” he said toa 
subaltern, “to keep out the waiters.” 
Then he went on, “ Thank God we have no 


By W. N. Campbell. 


guests here to-night, and every one of you 
must swear never to breathe a word of this 
disgrace to the regiment outside this room. 
For the honour of the corps, though, I 
much regret that cur will have to get off 
lightly. Go to your quarters, sir, and send 
in your resignation to-night. You are not 
fit to look a decent man in the face. I will 
tell the colenel about this to-morrow.” 

That was the end. The wretched boy 
slunk away. 

Guy Tempest left the service. 


“ Give us a pull of your fag, dearie.”’ 

He handed a half-smoked woodbine to 
her, and the two human derelicts tossed 
together by fate cowered yet closer together 
on the Embankment seat. The night was 
bitterly cold and an icy wind swept cruelly 
along the pavement. In front of them the 
Thames flowed; it looked an iron bar grid- 
ironed by hard reflections from the count- 
less lamps. 

There was no doubt what profession 
the woman’s had been, now she was too 
old and worn to follow it longer. It was 
harder to place the man. His boots were 
broken, almost soleless, his clothes in rags. 
He was gaunt, unshaven, his eyes dull, 
almost patient with abject, hopeless misery, 
yet once he must have been a good-looking 
man, a well-bred man. Histories of the 
Embankment folk are not easy to guess 
and would make grim reading. It was very 
late; the trams had long ceased running, 
and save for the occasional buzz of a 
motor as it whizzed by and the tramp at 
regular intervals of the policeman, too 
good-natured to add to their misery by 
disturbing them, all was very quiet; one 
could hear the water lapping against the 
great blocks of stone by the river side. 
The two lay against each other for nearly 
an hour without a word. Every now and 
then the woman had paroxysms of cough- 
ing; at last came one far worse than any 
before. It was terrible, pitiable, seeming 
to tear her to pieces. 

The man rose. 
very seedy greatcoat. 

“ Have it,” he said. 

The wretched woman clutched it and 
wrapped it round her. 

“It’s good of you, dearie,” 
“You'll not be feeling cold?” 

“TI won’t want it any longer,” replied 
the man. 

Something in 
woman’s curiosity. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“Make a hole in the river,’ he 
answered. “I wasa fool not to have 
done it long ago.” 

“T’d like to myself,’ she answered 
without emotion ; “it’s a good deal better 
than coughing myself to bits here, but 
I always was that frightened of. the 
water.” A thought struck her. ‘‘ You 
don’t happen to have a copper or two 


He had on an old and 
He took it off. 


she said. 


his voice excited the 
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on you, dearie? You won’t want them 
now,” she whined. 

The man fumbled amongst his rags, 
found a cigarette or two, and a few pence. 
These he handed to her. A Guardsman 
hurried past them whistling. They turned 
and watched him out of sight. 

“A good-looking chap like you ought 
to ’list instead of drowning himself,’’ said 
the woman. 

The man laughed bitterly. 

“T’m not fit to; I would be a disgrace 
to the rottenest corps in the service.” 

“Don’t be a silly fool; you go and 
list,” she persisted. 

The man hesitated. 

“By heavens! I’ll toss for it,” 
“ Heads I enlist, tails I drown. 
back a penny,” he said. 

“No, I’ll toss for you,” said the woman. 
“Tf I let you have it you'll forget to give it 
back.” 

She spun the coin in the air and caught 
it as it fell. Looking at it she saw that it 
had come down “tails.’’ 

“It’s ‘ heads,’ dearie,” she said, slipping 
it into her stocking. ‘‘ You’ve got to go 
and list, eo thank you kindly for the 
coat.” 

Next morning Thomas Brown enlisted 
in the Irish Dragoons. 

Guy Tempest joined the service for the 
second time. 


said he. 
Give me 


” 


The bugles screeched the “ Charge,” 
and we knew we had the Germans on 
toast this time. 

The generals had been manceuvring 
for position for days. The morning pro- 
mised a tremendously hot day, but the 
white mists still lay thick over the fields. 
The sun rose a little higher, gleamed 
through the white veil, and tore it in shreds 
in a few moments. 

By the merest luck our 17th cavalry 
brigade got their chance. Barely half a 
mile in front of us and all unconscious of 
our presence a strong German infantry 
column was moving laboriously along the 
road. The country between us and them 
could not have suited us better. We 
formed line as if on parade and then 
charged. 

Oh, the excitement of it. The mad 
joy. The lust for blood. How the line 
surged in and out like a concertina. The 
horses knew as well as the men what was 
up. They thundered on, pulling, snorting, 
biting at each other like stallions. The 
slow old Greys were on our right. The 
Jocks, every one of them, were riding like 
hell and swearing quietly. An Irish 
Dragoon regiment was on our left standing 
up in their stirrups yelling blue murder. 
We may have been quieter, but we were a 
trifle faster. We took the first shock. 

The enemy were so taken by surprise 
they hardly had time to fire a shot. We 
went through them like butter; hacking, 
stabbing, killing, until the place was a 

(Continued on p. vi) 
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England Loses a Great General—Belgian Infantry im Disguise 
—Types of French and German Cavalry. 


THE LATE LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR JAMES GRIERSON 


The deepest sympathy will be extended to 
the relations and friends of that splendid 
officer, Sir James Grierson, who died from 
heart failure before he could go to the front. 
He had been given the command of an 
army corps and his leadership will be greatly 
missed, as he was one of our most practical 
and brilliant leaders. Sir James had seen 
much active service—in Egypt in 1882, 
1885, and 1888, in China, and in South 
Africa, where he was invaluable during 
Lord Roberts’s victorious campaign. He 
was a fluent linguist with a varied experience 
of continental military methods, and had 
been decorated by half the crowned heads 
of Europe. The post of British military 
attaché at Berlin was held by him from 
1896 to 1990. It was in 1877 that he 
entered the army as a subaltern in the 
Royal Artillery. Before the war broke out 
he was general officer commanding the 
Eastern Command 


BELGIAN 


“ BARNABY RUDGES” ARE NOT SO MAD AS THEY LOOK 


Belgian infantry who covered their helmets with straw to render them less conspicuous 
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Needless Economy im Fashions as in Aught Else will Result in Unemp]l 
Carry On a Just War. lWHere, therefore, we Present Some 
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“CHIC, BUT NOT BIZARRE!” MLLE. ALEXANDROWIECZ 


Above are four of the newest ideas in fashionable furs designed by a famous Parisian house. In these terrible times of unrest, when people a 
first sight grotesque. But the plea for steady trade must not be ignored by those whose purses are long, and the plight of the t 
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oyment and Disorganisation of the Trades which Provide the Means to 
Designs for Autumn Furs for our More Fortumate Readers. 
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MLLE. SUZY DEPSY MLLE. FRANCIS 


‘eé naturally inclined to cut down expenses and practise the most rigid form of economy, the thought of new and expensive clothes may seem at ; 
housands of dressmakers and designers who will be earning very little wages during these next few months must not be forgotten = 
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ALL EYES TO THE EAST 
A Reminder that our Sturdy Friends, the Japs, are Ready for 
All Emergencies. 


WAR STRENGTH OF THE 
JAPANESE FLEET 


Battleships (four Dreadnoughts and 
eleven older ships captured in 
Russian war) - 3 3 


Battle-cruisers - - é e 


Cruisers (protected, armoured, light, 
etc.) 

Torpedo-boats 

Torpedo-boat destroyers 


Submarines - 
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THE JAPANESE BATTLE-CRUISER, “KONGO” 


One of the newest and finest ships in the Japanese Navy. The ‘‘ Kongo” is the biggest battle-cruiser afloat and was built at 
Barrow. The battle-cruiser, of which England has four of the latest type, is the latest product of the naval designer’s art, being 
considerably faster than a Dreadnought. The fastest English ship of this type can steam over 25 knots 


JAPANESE INFANTRY—THE TYPE OF MEN WHO DASHED TO THE ASSAULT OF PORT ARTHUR 


Last week Japan, acting in conjunction with her ally, Great Britain, issued an ultimatum to Germany demanding the surrender of 
Kiao-chao with a view to handing it back to China. An answer was demanded within fifteen days, so that it is probable that by 
the time these lines are read no steps will have been taken by Japan. Kiao-chao was taken from China by Germany in 1897; the 
actual territory is only 193 sq. miles, but the ‘“‘ sphere of interest” is over 2,000 sq. miles. The population is 84,000. Tsingtao, an 
important naval port and the headquarters of the German Eastern Squadron, is the centre of government. The German garrison 
consisted last year of 92 officers and 2,374 “‘non-coms.’”’ and men besides a battalion of the East Asiatic Brigade. This may have 
been subsequently strengthened. Her fleet in the Far East is insignificant when compared to the Japanese Navy. The nearest 
British port is Wei-hai-Wei 
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SCOTCH WHSKIES 
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No. 2: Second Dickens Series. TONY WELLER. — Pickwick Papers.” 


James Buchanan & Co., Ltd., with their subsidiary companies, hold the LARGEST STOCKS OF WHISKY 
maturing in Bond in Scotland, and are thus able to guarantee the continued excellence of their brands. 


“RED SEAL” “BLACK & WHITE” “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 


(An Extra Special Blend of Choice Old Whiskies) 
48/- per doz. 54/- per doz. 60/- per doz. 


NOTE.—A beautiful reproduction in colours of the above picture will be sent to any customers and friends upon 
receipt of three stamps to covcr postage and packing, on application to the head offices, 26, Holborn, London, E.C. 


THE “TATLER 


A SIMPLE HOUSE FROCK 


Of duvetyn of a rich amethyst shade, the check 
material with which it is relieved embracing the 
whole gamut of amethyst shades from a rich violet 
to a pale passion-flower mauve. The scheme is 
completed with vest, revers, and cuffs of snow- 
white lawn. It has been specially designed by 
Dickins and Jones, and as no extremes of fashion 
are introduced it will remain undated 
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A More Normal State of Affairs. 

HE suspense of the past few weeks has been naturally exceedingly 
difficult to bear with equanimity. The women of England have been 
brave, and with a force of character that has been quite unprecedented 
have been willing to deny themselves luxuries and take up work 

whereby. the sufferings of the sick and wounded—for these there will be no 
matter the result of this great war—will be minimised in the future. There 
are, of course, women whose duty at the present time is to continue their usual 
avocations. Were they to do otherwise it would mean lack of employment to 
others, and the suffering that would be entailed would be too terrible to con- 
template. Now with regard to luxuries, it has just been brought to my notice 
that certain things that were regarded as luxuries on account of the prices a 
few weeks ago are now cheaper than necessities. Hence, would it not be well 
for us to take advantage of this? For instance, fruit, which the majority 
seem to have abandoned, although it is so essential in order that the 
general health may be maintained, is now being sold very cheap. 
Especially does this apply to pineapples, peaches, and other autumn 
fruits. The hausfrauw has in many instances refrained from 
making jam, but it isto be hoped that she will not continue to do so. 
Although sugar has gone up in price plums, etc., have gone down, so 
that a pot of jam will in the end cost the same as heretofore. 
* * * 

Discriminate Work, 
After the South African War a subject that was much 

discussed was that so many people had sent raiment 
that was entirely unsuitable for the soldiers. Therefore, may 
I suggest to those who are fashioning garments that they will 
make them of really good materials, and that ere beginning to 
work they will ascertain from the headquarters of one of the 
organisations the things that are required. Emphasis must be laid on 
the fact that socks must be made of good wool, and that cholera belts 
as well as vests will be very much needed. There can be no two opinions 
that navy flannel should be used for the former, but should there be any 
difficulty in obtaining it the leading drapery establishments are prepared to 
recommend a substitute. It is far better to make fewer garments and to make 
these well. Balaclava helmets are always welcome. 


* * te 
Another Plea for Steady Trade. 


Ryvery one is aware of the bravery and courage of the men who have gone 

to the front, and far be it from me to minimise it; indeed, it is so self- 
evident that it does not require discussion. Equal courage has, however, been 
shown by the great trading establishments in the metropolis and elsewhere. 
Had the powers that be taken only themselves into consideration it seems to 
me that they would have promptly “shut down,” in popular parlance. They 
have, however, considered the good of their country and are all doing every- 
thing in their power to let things go on as usual. This they will not be able 
to do for a lengthened period unless they are supported. It is therefore to be 
hoped that everyone will do their best to do their shopping as early as possible 
this year. In addition to keeping on their usual staff, with a generosity that 
is quite unprecedented they are paying part or whole salaries to those who 
have gone to the front; as a matter of fact, to the married men the full salaries 
are generally paid and to the unmarried half. In some cases it has been 
necessary to reduce the salaries of those at home; this is a matter of small 
importance ; it is the toll that one and all are only too pleased to contribute. 
Money must on no account be hoarded now but spent freely although with 
discretion. Next week details of the many things that are being done by those 
who are responsible for fashions of the future will be given in these columns. 
A debatable point as to whether the public and preparatory schools would 
reassemble in September has now been settled, and it has been decided that 
they will. 

* * * 


‘“To Make England Queen of the Seas.” 
g 


ze To make England Queen of the seas”’ was the mission of Sir Francis Drake 
in the days of good Queen Bess. Nightly when Sir Herbert Tree (he 
has assumed the réle of Drake) says these words at His Majesty’s Theatre 
they are received with the utmost enthusiasm. This play alone gives employ- 
ment to 400 people, therefore no apology is necessary for emphasising the good 
work that can be done by supporting this and other theatres during the time 
of stress. All the profits go to benefit those who will suffer acutely from the 
war. Mr. Louis Parker has foregone his copyright fees, while Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry is giving her services. Furthermore, all the actors and actresses 
are working for minimum salaries so that the funds for the charities may be 
increased. It is with much interest that one studies the fashions represented 
in this play. It was at this period that the “ blistered ” modes were at their 
zenith, and were really the result of wars. Some authorities believe that it 
was the victory of the Swiss over the Duke of Burgundy at Nancy that was 
responsible for them. The raiment of the victorious army was deplorable, and 
the clothes were so worn and ragged that the shirts popped out at any hole or 
rent. The non-combatants copied this freak, and the courtiers set their stamp 
of approval on it. Miss Neilson-Terry throughout the play wears gowns of the 
period carried out in beautiful brocades; as she impersonates Queen Elizabeth 
these dresses are too well known to need description. Miss Amy Brandon- 
Thomas as Elizabeth Sydenham (afterwards Lady Drake) is seen in very 
simple gowns. 
(Continued on p. iv) 
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IMPORTANT PRIVATE SALE OF FURNITURE 


By Order of the Executors of 
The Late COLONEL J. L. WESTON, also the properties of 


By DOWAGER DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 
ie DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
a SIR GEORGE LEACH, K.C.B. 


And several other notable personages, forming the ENTIRE CONTENTS of SEVERAL MANSIONS to 
the VALUE OF OVER £500,000, and comprising a Unique and Exceptionally fine Collection of 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN AND ANTIQUE FRENGH AND ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
PERSIAN AND OTHER CARPETS, SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, RARE OLD 
GLASS, OIL PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, Etc. 


NOW ON SALE at the Galleries of 


THE FURNITURE AND FINE ART DEPOSITORIES, 


Ltd. 


Any Article may be had separately, and, if desired, CAN REMAIN Stored free, and payment made when delivery required, or will 
be PACKED FREE AND DELIVERED OR SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ENTIRE FURNISHINGS OF 96 BEDROOMS, 


including Suites by Gillows and other eminent makers, in Satinwood, 
Silver Ash, White Lacquer, Mahogany, and other woods, in styles of 
Empire, Adams, Sheraton, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Jacobean, Louis 
Seize, etc., ranging from £2 15s. to 500 gs.; Several really well-made 
and Finished SOLID BEDROOM SUITES, comprising Roomy WARD- 
ROBE enclosed by bevelled edge robing mirror, DRESSING CHEST 
with drawers fitted under and large mirror over, WASHSTAND fitted 
with drawers and cupboards, TOWEL RAILS and CHAIRS, all to 
match, being oftered as low as £3, being less than one-third original cost, 
and well suited either for hotels or private residences; the BEDSTEADS 
with Spring Mattress complete, to match the Bed-room Suites, 15s. 
EACH; LARGER SUITES in Inlaid Mahogany of Sheraton design, 
7 GUINEAS; and Choice WHITE LACQUERED BEDROOM 
SUITES at £8 15s.; Solid Figured GOLDEN ASH BEDROOM 
SUITE, made by Gillows, and consisting of 6 ft. WIDE WARDROBE 
fitted with drawers and trays enclosed by large Bevelled Edge Robing 
Mirror, PEDESTAL DRESSING TABLE, 4 ft. wide, fitted 9 drawers and 
4 jewel drawers, WASHSTAND, 4 ft. wide, fitted with 3 drawers and 
2 large cupboards, PEDESTAL CABINET, TOWEL HORSE, and 
3 CHAIRS, coniplete, 16 GUINEAS; Very Choice FRENCH LAC- 
QUERED and SATINWOOD SUITES, superbly painted by Argostini, 
of Milan, impossible to describe here, and require seeing, will be SOLD, 
with BEDSTEADS TO MATCH, at equally absurd low prices as 
others quoted above; Several Fine ANTIQUE BOW FRONT AND 
OTHER CHESTS, FINE GENTS’ WARDROBES, fitted with sliding 
trays and drawers under, from £3 17s. 6d.; Queen Anne and other 
TALLBOY CHESTS from 6 GUINEAS up to 50 GUINEAS; A 
GENUINE OLD CHIPPENDALE FOUR-POST BEDSTEAD very 
richly carved, in perfect preservation, 50 GUINEAS. 


DINING-ROOMS, RECEPTION, SMOKING, AND 
BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Fine quality Real TURKEY CARPETS in perfect condition, from 
£3 17s. 6d. ; Large Real TURKEY RUGS to match, 17s. 6d. ; 24 SOLID 
MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM CHAIRS, with spring upholstered 
seats, covered leather, 10s. each, EASY CHAIRS to match, 25s. each ; 
Handsome Solid MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD, 6 ft. wide, made by 
Weston and Gill, £6 10s. ; Solid Mahogany DINING TABLE, extend- 
ing to about 12 ft., £5 10s.; 9 Exceptionally fine SOFTLY SPRUNG 
CHESTERFIELD SETTEES, some covered morocco leather, with 
loose down cushion seats (part removed from the Imperial Services 
Exhibition), from 35s. each, with LOUNGE EASY CHAIRS to match 
from 15s.; Fine QUEEN ANNE DESIGN DINING-ROOM SET 
complete, if taken in one lot 18 GUINEAS, or can be had separately 
as follows: The Elegant SIDEBOARD, 5 ft. wide, perfect condition, 
£6 15s.; SET OF EIGHT CHAIRS, including 2 Carving Chairs and 


6 smaller to match, £7 15s.;- Round Extending DINING TABLE with 
extra leaves, £4 10s. 

A Complete JACOBEAN DESIGN DINING-ROOM SET, excep- 
tionally well made and finished, for 13 GUINEAS the lot, or can be 
separated; Important 7 FEET WIDE CHIPPENDALE DESIGN 
SIDEBOARD, 28 GUINEAS, with Magnificent WINE SARCO- 
PHAGUS to match, 12 gs.; IMPORTANT SET OF CHIPPEN- 
DALE DESIGN CHAIRS, with exquisitely carved frames, upholstered 
morocco leather, 55 GUINEAS (connoisseurs should inspect) ; IMPOR- 
TANT CHINESE CHIPPENDALE DESIGN 8 FEET WIDE 
SECRETAIRE BOOKCASE, 100 GUINEAS (would suit collector) ; 
the CHIPPENDALE ROUND DINING TABLE, extending to 14 ft. 
long, with elaborately Carved Claw and Ball Legs, 18 GUINEAS; 
4 GRANDFATHER CHIMING CLOCKS, Several Old English 
CHIMING BRACKET CLOCKS, from 2 gs., in perfect order; 
Mason's Ironstone China and other DINNER SERVICES; Choice 
DESSERT SERVICES; Old Flint and other SETS OF TABLE 
GLASS, a complete Set of over 100 Pieces, finely etched, being offered 
at £5 10s.; Complete CANTEEN by Eminent Makers, containing 
Cutlery by Mappin and Webb, Elkington, Rogers, etc. ; quantity of 
Fine Old SHEFFIELD PLATE; OIL PAINTINGS, Fine Old 
ETCHINGS and SPORTING PRINTS; FULL-SIZED BILLIARD 
TABLE, nearly new, 35 GUINEAS, and BILLIARD DINING TABLE 
with all Accessories, 15 GUINEAS; Quantity of BED AND TABLE 
LINEN; BABY GRAND PIANOFORTE, delightful touch and tone, 
£25; GRAND PIANOFORTE BY ERARD, £15; avery Fine Toned 
PIANOFORTE by EDWARD BRINSMEAD, quite as_ new, 
16 GUINEAS (worth treble): a very Fine COMBINED PIANO- 
FORTE AND PLAYER by Stanley Brinsmead, with several rolls of 
music, quite as new, 50 GUINEAS; 2 4-ft. wide Solid Oak ROLL 
TOP DESKS at £3 15s. 


DRAWING-ROOMS, 

in Empire, Louis Quatorze, and Louis Seize Styles, comprise CHES- 
TERFIELD SUITE of 7 pieces, covered Silk and beautifully Spring- 
upholstered, 12 GUINEAS; Several very fine CHESTERFIELD 
SETTEES, 6 ft. 6 in. long, £4 15s.; Softly-sprung EASY CHAIRS, 
35s.; Elegant Carved and Gilt LOUIS XIV. SALON SUITE of 7 
PIECES, Spring-upholstered throughout, and covered with choice Silk, 
12 GUINEAS; Carved and Gilt ,Tables, Cabinets, Wall Mirrors, 
Jardiniéres, and Footstools. A very Fine Collection of Boule and Inlaid 
Tortoiseshell Cabinets, Tables, Writing Cabinets, also Vernes Martin 
painted French Commodes, Writing Bureaus, Encoignures, Pedestals, 
etc. An exceptionally fine Selection of Decorated Satinwood Furniture, 
very beautifully painted by Signor ‘‘ Fernandez,’’ with Medallions and 
Garlands of Flowers, etc., including a lovely Satinwood Pianoforie, the 
Whole Lot to be SOLD Without Reserve. 

Over 1,200 CARPETS of every description, including a quantity of 
Art Woollen Bed-room Carpets in useful sizes, from 5s. each. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE (GQ), 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS, 


NOW READY. 


SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE. 


THE FURNITURE & FINE ART DEPOSITORIES, Lia. 


48 to 50, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, !SLINGTON, LONDON, N. 


*PHONE 3472 NORTH. 


Grand Prix, 
Diploma of Honour and 


Business Hours :— Open every day, 
9 till 9; except Saturdays, 
when we Close at 1. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF-A- 


Gold Medals, Paris Exhibition, roza, CENTURY 


By Royal Appointment 


to H.M. the King of Spain. 


il 


Cab fares refunded to all purchasers. 


Grand Prix 
and Gold Medals. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—We have NO 
WEST END Branches, neither are we 
connected with ANY OTHER DEPOSI- 
TORIES. Our ONLY ADDRESS is as 
above. Having NO WEST END EX- 
PENSES TO MAINTAIN enables us to 
offer GENUINE advantages in really Fine 
Antique and High-class Goods. 
L. LEWIS, Manager. 


International Exhibition,Rome 1912. 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—cont. 


Simple Fashions. 
“[ he advance guard of the autumn 

fashions have arrived in the salons 
of Dickins and Jones, Regent Street, W. 
There is a simplicity about them that is 
wholly irresistible. It is pleasant to be 
able to record the fact that women are 
already able to take an interest in \ 
fashion; at least, they are buying their | 
autumn and winter frocks, frills, and 
furbelows, and thereby giving employ- 
ment to a large number of workers. 
Illustrated on the preceding page is a 
simple house frock, which is a study in 
amethyst shades. The long lines are par- 
ticularly becoming, and as no extremes 
of fashion are introduced it will remain 
undated, which is an immense advantage. 
Very attractive, too, was a coat and skirt 
in soft velours; the colour scheme in this 
instance was black and white. The skirt 
was provided with a very long tunic em- 
bellished with buttons, the same idea being 
repeated on the coat, which was of the 
modified redingote character. There can 
be no two opinions that there is a decided 
feeling for more fitting garments, and that 
basques with a flare will prove all con- 
quering as the season advances. Soutache 
is extensively used for decorative purposes 
and is a valuable aide-de-camp in accen- 
tuating the graceful lines of the figure, 
As pounds, shillings, and pence have to 
be considered this firm is making a feature 
of check velours in a great variety of styles 
for 6 guineas. 

* * * 

Smart Withal Practical Attire. 
After all is said and done there really 

is nothing better for country wear 
than Shetland homespuns. Pictured on 
this page is a distinctive suit carried out 
in real Shetland Scotch homespun for 
which Harrods of the Brompton Road, 
S.W., are responsible. The skirt is 
sufficiently full to allow the necessary 
freedom, while the coat is provided 
with those many devices which directly 
appeal to the susceptibilities of the 
sports enthusiast. At the same time 
this dress will look well for morning 
wear in town. This model is modestly 
priced at 6 guineas and is of black and 
white check. Neither must it be for- 
gotten that there is a splendid assort- 
ment of tweed suits for 3% guineas. 
while Harris tweed suits are £5 19s. 6d. 
As every woman likes to have a black 
skirt in her wardrobe no apology is 
necessary for drawing attention to the 
fact that here admirably-tailored ones 
are 29s. 6d., and that there are black 
coats and skirts ranging in price from 
79s. 6d. to 16 and 18 guineas. All in- 
terested in the subject of dress should 
at the very earliest opportunity visit this 
establishment. It is to be hoped that 
ere these words appear in print the war 
cloud will have brightened. 

* %& i 
School Outfits. 
[t is essential that our boys and girls 
should return to school with raiment 

that is suitable for the cold weather. 
Now this is an excellent time for pur- 
chasing it as the making of it gives em- 
ployment. The well-known firm of D. H. 
Evans and Co., Oxford Street, W., have 
already in their showrooms a_ splendid 
assortment of outfits and have placed 
orders for still larger quantities. Towards 
the end of this week the autumn fashion 
book will be ready. It will be sent 
gratis and post free on application. The 
authority there has informed me that the 
influence of the war is being felt and that 


there is a decided feeling for plainer coats 
and skirts, but that a point is made that 
the quality of the materials should be 
sans reproche, the reason being that 
the dresses would have to last a long time. 
As will be remembered, this firm is familiar 
with the requirements of the leading public 
as well as preparatory schools. Further- 
more, attention must be drawn to the fact 
that the postal service is now running 


A PRACTICAL COUNTRY SUIT 


Of real Shetland homespun, at Harrods’ 


smoothly and that this firm’s system of 
credit remains unaltered. 
* * * 
For Nurses’ Uniforms, etc. 
ebenham and Freebody of Wigmore 
Street with their long experience and 
special facilities for making every grade of 


iv 


hospital uniform, including the Queen 
Alexandra Imperial Nursing Service, are 
in a position to undertake every garment 
and requisite required for the nursing 
profession at very moderate prices, and 
will be pleased to forward anyone an illu- 
strated catalogue upon application. They 
also hold a large stock of flannels, calicoes, 
blankets, etc., also natural and blue flannel 
as used for soldiers’ shirts and pyjamas, 
and red flannel for hospital wear. 


* cd * 


Patriotism Expressed in Practical Form. 
mong the many business houses who 
are expressing their patriotism in a 
practical form may be counted Achille 
Serre, Ltd., the cleaners and dyers. The 
directors of this firm have decided that all 
the reservists and Territorials who have 
been called from their works and who 
have others dependent upon them shall 
receive an allowance of 10s. per week with 
a further addition in cases where children 
are left behind. This will apply to married 
and unmarried alike, so that in instances 
where young unmarried men have assisted 
in supporting their parents or other rela- 
tives the latter will be saved the loss which 
would otherwise have been suffered. It is 
hoped, moreover, that Achille Serre will be 
able to keep their works running as usual; 
but if this is found impossible a reduction 
in hours will be made and on no account 
will any employés be actually discharged. 
* * * 


The Aftermath of Sleepless Nights. 
rE he aftermath of sleepless nights 

is tired eyes and a general 
feeling of depression. Women are 
often inclined to regard beauty 
culture as a luxury. Now this is 
far from being the case; as a 
matter of fact itis a duty. Mrs. 
Adair, 92, New Bond Street, W., 
is now specialising in treatment 
that will conquer the tired look 
in the eyes. Neither must it be 
forgotten that the beauty spe- 
cialists in London and elsewhere 
employ a large number of women, 
and should women with one 
accord give up the care of their 
complexion many will be thrown 
out of work. Besides, is it not 
the duty of all to present a brave 
front and to endeavour to look 
well when the men return? Now, 
as nature’s oil frequently becomes 
wasted and the muscles relax, 
attention must be drawn to Mrs. 
Adair’s Ganesh Eastern Muscle 
=< Oil. It is of the greatest assist- 
ance in giving back the elasticity 
to the skin, removing lines, and 
bracing the muscles. It is 5s. 6d. 
a bottle. The story of its wonder- 
ful discovery is related on page 10 
of “How to Restore and Retain 
the Youthful Beauty of Face and 
Form.” It will be sent post free 
on application; the name of this 
paper must be mentioned. 

* * * 


Indispensable for the Bath, 
well-known literary man once said that 
Wright’s coal tar soap reminded him 
of nothing so much as handling the petals 
of a gardenia, so smooth, so rich, so close 
is the texture; and even if the exuberance 
of an artistic temperament be slightly 
discounted, it is beyond question that it 
has a peculiar feeling of softness that is 
appreciated by all. Furthermore, it is 
endowed with antiseptic qualities. 
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PRACTICAL HELP! 


Numberless articles are required for the publicly and privately equipped Hospitals and 
Convalescent Homes for the sufferers in the War. Send a practical present, which we 
can forward for you to any address. Wewillpaycarriage. Sendto-day! Cash with Order. 

“THE SERVICE.” “THE SERVE-ALL.”’ “THE MANY-USE.” 


Strong useful bas- 
kets, much wanted. 


ae ie wean ae Eee 17 ins. diam. x 

Carrying air, large bu omfortable Easy airs, = 2 

light and strong. very strong, 6/6 each. 13 ins., 2/6 each. 
Only 16/6 Cushions, 2/- extra. 6 for 14/- 


If you have no choice of institution, mark your order “Red Cross Society.” 


HURDLES, Lrp., Station Place, LETCHWORTH. 


BRAVO AQUASCGUTUM! 


AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 


the Sporting Tailors (in more senses than 
one), of 100, Regent Street, have issued 
the following notice to their employees. 


NOTICE. 


We think it is absolutely necessary for every 
single man, between 19 and 30, to answer 
his Country’s Call. We shall be pleased 
to pay half his present salary to any of 
our present employees while serving and 
will keep his situation open for him on his 
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BY ROYAL WARRANT TO 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE V 


ALPOLE Bros ls 


89 & 90, NEW BOND ST., 


LONDON, W. 


Smart Sport 
Shirt suitable 
for Seaside 


or Country wear. 


No. 415. 


This Shirt is made in 
White Japanese Silk, 
and has a new roll 
Collar finished with 
hemstitched border. 


price 12/11 


Also in Ivory Washing 
Satin. 


PRICE 29/9 


A. selection of Blouses 
or Shirts can be sent on 
approval. 


return. In the event of a parent or parents 


: Telephone : 
being dependent on the volunteer, full 


1339 Gerrard. 


salary will be paid him during his service. 


IMPROVISED METHODS 
OF AID IN THE FIELD, 


For the use of Voluntary Aid Dctachments and 
Members of the Territorial Royal Army Medical Corps. 


By H. MACKAY, M.D., T.D., Col. R.A.M.C.T., 


Assistant Director of Medical Services—Wessex Division. 


WITH TWO DIAGRAMS AND EIGHTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 1S. Gd. Net. By Post 1s. Sd. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., East Harding St., E.C., & 2, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


D Insure C 
THE 7 
[ Wyvnievsserer fom Asian cork, O & E A N 


Ordinary Colds you will ind nothing toequal | ACCIDENT& GUARANTEE 


IMROD'S Cure ; CORPORATION LIMITED 
Fron ASTHMA If fa 


ee == | fi2500000 
7 | i 

= ACCIDENTS, FIRE, 
BURGLARY, GUARANTEES, 


: EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE. 
At chemists 4/3 a tin. Q 
Your chemist can obtain a free PUBLIC LIABILITY, EX 


sample tor you. Ask for it. MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. 


Tins 14346414 : 


For cleaning Silver ElectroPlate &c. 


Goddard's 
PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 6% 1/26 & 46. 


The quickest, sures: remedy, 


Vv 


Catalogue of Blouses _ 
and Lingerie on request. 


It you desire perfect 
rest and freedom from 
vibration get one of 


LEVESON’S 
“ BERKELEY ” 
CHAIRS 


**YOUR DAUGHTER CAN WHEEL IT.” 


Pneumatic Tyres. Cee Springs. 
Ball Bearings. Soft Upholstery. 


LEVESON & SONS, 
SOLE MAKERS, 

1, 2, 3, 4, Lawrence Street, 

High St., New Oxford St., 

London, W.C. 

26, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W. 

35, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

9, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
> 

Illustrated 
Catalogue (B) o 


nvalids’ Chairs, 
&c., sent Post 
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PAID 


Their very terror prevented the 
Germans running away. At first many of them 
threw away their rifles, putting their hands up 
over their heads and waiting to be killed. Then 
they commenced streaming away across the fields, 


shambles. 


throwing away rifles, ammunition, kit, 
everything, everywhere, anywhere in their 
fright, while our men pursued and killed, 
killed, killed, never thinking of the cruelty 
of it all, for they were every one of them 
drunk with the lust and smell of blood. 

Of course we pursued much too far. 
We English always do. Again and again 
the “ Assembly ” sounded, and the brigade 
got together more or less, but many of 
our men never heard it. 

Major Fane of the 30th Hussars was 
one of these, and he suddenly realised 
that he was riding forward absolutely 
alone, that he was so tired he could 
hardly sit in the saddle, that his charger 
was dead beat. Far in the rear he could 
see the brigade assembling. He turned, 
and urging his horse into a slow trot rode 
towards it. About 300 yards away to his 
left flank he noticed a trooper of the Irish 
Dragoons on the same errand as himself. 

Presently he noticed that in front was 
a ditch that had to be crossed. Fane 
wondered how he was going to get his 
tired horse over, and riding up to see if it 
was deep came upon five German soldiers 
crouching in it. For a moment they 
seemed about to bolt, and then seeing 
that Fane was alone came at him. 

Fortunately they had either lost or 
thrown away their ammunition, but all had 
rifles and bayonets. The odds were tre- 
mendous. 


wounded, but Fane’s horse was dead. 
major’s strength was ebbing fast. 


we 


In a few seconds one of the Germans 
lay dead with a split skull and another was sorely 
The 
There could 


be but one end it seemed, and that a speedy one. 
Fane seemed hardly to care; he was too weary. 
But ina flash a rider on a chestnut horse was 
among them hacking, cutting, stabbing like a mad- 
man. It was the Irish Dragoon who had come 


Lallie Charles 


MRS. DUBOSC TAYLOR 


One of the most beautiful women in society, who is turning 
her house in Portman Square into a hospital with thirty beds 


to Fane’s assistance. Before another minute 

was over three Germans lay dead and two were 

choking up their life’s blood, gasping horribly. 
The major held out his hand. 


Ww we 


“TI owe my life to you,” he said. 
forget. 

Apparently the trooper did not notice the 
action or hear what was said. He had dis- 
mounted and was tightening his horse’s girth. 
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IN FULL—continued. 


“T’ll not 
Let me have your name.” 


“You are hurt, sir,’ he said at last, 
“Tl help you on my horse, and we can 
get back to the brigade.” 

It was true Fane had been stabbed in 
the thigh by a bayonet, but the wound was 
a slight one. The man helped him care- 
fully into the saddle, and then Fane saw 
his face clearly for the first time. 

“Good God, Tempest, it’s you!” 

The trooper looked him full in the 
eyes, his face like a mask. 

“Beg your pardon, sir; I’m Brown, 
sir—Thomas Brown, D troop. If I may 
hold your stirrup, sir, we can get back.” 

The horse had broken of its own 
accord into a jog trot. The trooper ran 
beside it. Fane knew the man had lied 
about his name and was turning over in 
his mind what he could do to help him. 
They were up to the brigade now. There 
was a stumble, the trooper fell and lay 
face downwards, a mere bundle of clothes. 
Fane climbed out of the saddle with diffi- 
culty. A straggler came up and together 
they turned the trooper over. They found 
a deep bayonet stab in his side. 

“He never said a word about it,” said 
Fane to the newcomer, and then kneeling 


’ over the dying man he murmured to him- 


self, ‘‘ Poor devil, poor devil! He paid in 

full. What a pity it is, what a pity! He 

was such a nice boy.” : 
For a moment their eyes met in recog- 


nition, and then No. 763, Lance-corporal Thomas 
Brown, 17th Royal Irish Dragoons, was dead. 

Guy Tempest had left the army for the 
second time. 


Re) 


TOPICS OF VARIED INTEREST. 


Bird and Garden Ornaments. 


ARTICULARLY interesting are the two booklets for which John 
P. White and Sons of the Pyghtle Works, Bedford, and 123, New 


Bond Street, W., are respon- 

sible. One treats exhaus- 
tively with bird ornaments, and the 
other with garden ornaments. As 
will be recalled, this firm has made 
a feature of ornaments of this 
character for more years than one 
cares to acknowledge remembering. 
The former booklet is divided into 
three sections: (1) Drinking foun- 
tains or baths; (2) Pigeon and dove 
cotes; (3) Aviaries. The figures on 
the bird baths are of a high standard 
of workmanship; the cast lead and 
bronze figures are from their own 
models, in the preparation of which 
the greatest care has been taken. 
Pictured on this page is a garden 
seat executed in Portland stone, 
finished to a pleasing antique grey 
shade. The material for the bird 
bath is Hornton stone with a lead 
figure of a boy as the ornament. 
This Hornton stone is a material 
very suitable for English gardens; it 
is somewhat of rough texture, of 
varying shades of brown and grey. 


i * * 


No Curtailment of Holiday Programme 
at Weymouth. 


here has not been such a wide- 
spread dislocation of traffic on 

the south coast as on the east. 
Weymouth is not one of the “storm 
centres,” and the municipal autho- 
rities are taking steps to allay public 
apprehension and to deny empha- 
tically the rumour that visitors are 


being driven away by the mobilisation of Territorials. 
Corporation have appealed to the public not to be misled by the many 
mischievous rumours which are being circulated with regard to seaside 


A BIRD BATH AND GARDEN SEAT 
At J. P. White and Sons 


The Weymouth 


resorts. The municipal concerts 
season is not affected in the least, 
nor has the usual holiday amuse- 
ments programme been curtailed. 
There are still plenty of excur- 
sions by steamboat, and the service 
between Weymouth and Bourne- 
mouth is not interrupted. Only the 
longer trips down Channel to Tor- 
quay and Dartmouth are cancelled 
for the present. 


* * ¥ 


A Pleasant Holiday Resort. 


‘The traditions of Torquay as a 

desirable place of residence in 
war time have induced the mayor and 
Chamber of Commerce to take active 
and successful steps to prevent un- 
necessary buying and an undue rise 
in prices. The leading hotels are 
not increasing their prices, and every 
arrangement has been made for an 
influx of visitors, it being remembered 
that Torquay was in demand during 
the Franco—Prussian War in 1870-1, 
and the Napoleonic Wars gave birth 
to modern Torquay. Public build- 
ings have been impressed and Red 
Cross Societies are ready when 
needed, but otherwise the usual 
amenities of life and seaside enter- 
tainment are continued, with the 
exception of trips outside Torbay, 
which are forbidden though the bay 
affords a secure yachting ground. 
As a matter of fact it isan extremely 
pleasant holiday resort for one and 
all. 


SS 
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AND 


THE GREAT WAR. 


The Proprietors of THE SPHERE have made arrangements 


which will provide abundant illustrations of the Great 


European War from the 


WAR ZONE OF EVERY COUNTRY. 


The Maps, Diagrams, and Expert Information will be 


UNSURPASSED & UNSURPASSABLE 


in British Journalism. A Corps of. Experts will set forth 


the Military and Naval Situations in Unrivalled Fashion. 
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Please send me a trial 
size of Colgate’s Shaving 
Stick, for which I enclose 
2d. in stamps to defray 
cost of packingand postage 
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Makers of the } 4 
Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


The latest product of the 
HOUSE OF BROADWOOD 
has been immediately ac- 
cepted by the Public as the 
perfect Player Piano at a 
moderate price. 


In their new Player action 
John Broadwood & Sons 
have overcome all difficulties 
as regards size, so much so 
that there is only the differ- 
ence of | inch between the 


“ARTISTONE” and an 


ordinary Piano! 


All instruments are fitted 
with the Melotone accenting 
device, automatic pedal, 
silencer, and tracking device. 


Write for the “Perfect 
Harmony” booklet, which 


explains the “ARTISTONE” 


SOLD IN THREE STRENGTHS— and its possibilities. 


Mild, Medium and Full Price 80 Guineas. 


- 
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CONDUIT STREET, 
W. 


A TESTING SAMPLE WILL BE 
forwarded Free on Application 
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Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 

Great Britain and Ireland). Ltd., Glasgow 
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